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MISS OCTOBERS SHAWL 


lovely Miss October 
Lost her India shawl- 


[ found it this morning, 
On the old stone wall. 


It hung, in folds of scarlet 
Pricked here and there with dew, 

Embroidered thick with berries 
Of’ smoky blue. 


M. Couzens 


Some folks say the woodbine 
Is turning on the wall, 
But | know for certain 


That its Miss October's shawl. 
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PIONEERS WESTPHALIA 


By MINOLA MADDY 


“The Pioneers didn’t all live long ago” 


66 ON’T forget, Brad, the 
gang’s going Halloweening 
tonight at eight. Bring your sheet.” 
“No chance of my forgetting,” 
Brad answered his chum. “I’ve. 
been looking forward to this night 
for a long time. Halloween’s about 
the only chance a fellow has to have “The Spirit of Westphalia” 
any fun.” was blissfully unaware of 
“Yeh! On Halloween you can the fate that awaited her 
get by with most anything—if you 
don’t get caught.” 
Brad laughed as he turned in at 
his walk. “No danger of us gettin’ 
caught, Bill, so long as we can run. 
See you at eight.” 
Brad took the front steps two at 
a time and went through the house 
searching for Mother. 
in here, Son.” Mother was 
sitting at her desk in the library. 
Brad gave her a bear hug. Then 
his eye saw the handwriting on the 
letter she was holding. “It’s from 
Dad! Hurrah! What does he say?” 
“He’s coming home to West- 
phalia to spend the week end with 
us and is bringing a very distin- 
guished visitor.” 
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“Oh, boy!” Bradley straightened his 
shoulders. He was mighty proud of 
that father of his. Dad was a repre- 
sentative in Congress and just about 
ran things up there in Washington, 
Brad guessed. His letters were filled 
with names of famous people he had 
met and talked with. Not that Dad 
ever boasted. No, sir-ee. Dad never 


allowed Brad to boast either. He al- 
ways said that a title and a position 
never meant a thing unless a fellow 
backed them up with hard work and 
was an honest-to-goodness regular fel- 
low. Being a thoroughbred was what 
really counted, Dad said. 

“They are coming on the night 
train,’ Mother read from the letter, 
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“and will arrive early tomorrow morn- 
ing. You and I will meet them at the 
station before you go to school. Daddy 
wants to interest this friend in our city. 
He says that if Westphalia makes a 
good impression, this man can do a 
great deal for us. I must telephone to 
find out what time the train comes in.” 

That evening at ten minutes of eight 
there were shouts and whistles from 
the region of the front yard. The gang 
had come for Brad. 

“I don’t like for you to be out so 
late, Bradley.” His mother was hesi- 
tant about letting him go. “You must 
be at home promptly at nine.” 

“Aw, sure, Moms. It’s Halloween, 
and we’re just gonna have a little fun. 
I'll be home right on the dot.” 

Brad was wearing an old sheet that 
Mother had given him. He had cut 
slits in it for his eyes and mouth. 

“Come on, brother spook,” Bill 
called, as Brad joined the gang of 
boys. “We've work to do.” 

“Get goin’.” Brad gave Bill a good- 
natured shove. “Where do we go 
from here?” 


“We're on our way to the school- 
house to chalk the windows. Boy, 
won't that janitor be sore when he has 
to wash all those windows tomorrow!” 

They started out in the direction of 
the school, ringing doorbells and up- 
setting porch chairs and flower boxes 
as they went. But at the schoolhouse 
they found the windows were too high 
to reach, and no one had thought of 
bringing a ladder. Even standing on 
each other’s shoulders did not make 
them tall enough. 


661 AY, I got a swell idea!” Gus Staf- 

ford announced as the boys 
stood around wondering what to do 
next. ‘You know that old statue over 
in the park? Let’s go over and deco- 
rate it. The city will have a hard time 
trying to fix it up!” 

“Sure, it’s old anyway. We don’t 
want old statues stuck around every- 
where.” 

“Let’s go!” The gang started for the 
park. 

“Let’s stop by my house,” one of the 
boys suggested, “and I’ll get a bucket 
of paint. It'll be just the thing to dec- 
orate that old hunk of stone.” 

Over in the middle of Lincoln Park 
the boys found “The Spirit of West- 
phalia” standing innocently in the 
moonlight, blissfully unaware of the 
fate that awaited her. 

There flashed into Bradley’s mind 
memories of some of the many picnics 
and concerts he had enjoyed there in 
the park within sight of ‘“The Spirit of 
Westphalia.” No one had ever said 
much about the statue, but somehow 
he discovered that he was rather fond 
of it. It did not seem right to disfigure 
such an old friend. 

He murmured a weak protest. 

“Aw, don’t be a softy!” Bill scoffed. 
“Who cares about a thing like an old 
statue? Come on, let’s see if we can 
get this iron staff out of her hand. 
We'll take it over and throw it on the 
courthouse roof. They'll have a hard 
time finding it there.” 

“It’s stuck tight,” Brad said, pulling 
on the staff. He felt nervous and a bit 
scared instead of reckless and bold 
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He had done that! 
He and Bill and the boys! 


like a real desperado is supposed to. 

“Here, let me try.” Gus braced his 
foot against the base of the figure and 
gave an extra hard tug. The staff 
came away with a cracking sound, and 
the entire hand broke loose from the 
statue. 

The gang roared with laughter. 
“Now they'll have to get a new one.” 

Gus was delighted. “‘Let’s hurry up 
and paint her before the night watch- 
man comes along. 
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“The Spirit of Westphalia” was a 
bright glistening green before the 
sound of the watchman approaching 
on horseback scattered the boys in the 
direction of their homes. 


RIGHT and early next morning 
Bradley and Mrs. Wells awaited 

the morning express from Washing- 
ton. Bradley swelled with pride as 
his father stepped from the train, ac- 
companied by a distinguished-appear- 
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ing gtay-haired gentleman. Boy! he 
bet there were no finer or more im- 
portant-looking men in the world than 
those two. 

“And this is my son Bradley, Senator 
Racine,” Mr. Wells finished the 
introductions. Senator Racine 
shook Bradley’s hand just as if 
he were another man. Bradley 
liked his friendly smile too. 

“T’m glad to know you, Brad- 
ley. Your father has been tell- 
ing me some fine things about 
you. I like to see boys follow- 
ing in their father’s footsteps.” 


Just then a reporter from the 
Westphalia News came up to 
talk to the two congressmen, 
and Mother told Bradley he 
had better hurry on to school. 
It was only a short distance to 
walk. 

As he left, Bradley caught 
his father’s first words to the re- 
porter. “Senator Racine is 
chairman of the new senatorial 
park committee and is here to 
look over the needs of our city. 
If he is favorably impressed, 
we may be able to obtain a 
Federal fund with which to de- 
velop our city park and boule- 
vard system——” 

Bradley heard no more, but 
that was enough. Wait until he told 
the boys at school! They had all heard 
of the plans for the new city play- 
grounds. The plans included a first- 
class baseball diamond, tennis courts, 
a gymnasium for winter sports, and a 
swimming pool. 
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During recess the boys discussed 
plans for organizing a new baseball 
team. “‘Let’s invite teams from near- 
by towns to come and play with us on 
the new diamond,” Gus suggested. 


The boys hung back, waiting 
for Bradley to explain 


Bradley was anxious to get home 
and hear what Senator Racine thought 


of Westphalia. It seemed the day 
would never end, but at last he was at 
home and it was dinner time. 
Strangely enough both Daddy and 
Senator Racine were extremely quiet at 
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dinner. Mother tried to keep up a’ 
cheerful conversation, but her efforts 
were not very successful. When Brad- 
ley politely asked the Senator if he 
liked Westphalia, Mother changed the 
subject quickly by asking the Senator 
if he would not have another helping 
of potatoes. 

After Daddy and his guest had gone 
to the library and Mother was helping 
Nora clear away the table, Bradley 
wandered into the living room to look 
at the evening paper. Big black head- 
lines looked up at him: 


VANDALS RUIN FAMOUS 
ARTWORK 
BELOVED LANDMARK DE- 
FACED BY LOCAL RUFFIANS 


Senator Racine, distinguished visi- 
tor from Washington, says such an 
act may stop funds to improve city 
parks. 

“Such utter disrespect for public 
property and lack of appreciation for 
things that are fine and lovely may 
destroy plans for beautification of 
city.” 

“The Spirit of Westphalia” is a 
noted work of one of America’s early 
sculptors. It marks the spot where 
the first pioneer home was built, when 
Westphalia was only a wilderness. 
Representative Wells, whose father 
took part in the dedication ceremo- 
nies, says, “Such vandalism must be 
stopped. Our citizens, especially our 
young folks, must be taught the value 
of public property. A spirit of civic 
pride must be instilled into them. 
Such an act is an outrage against every 
worth-while citizen in our city.” 


Bradley dropped the paper. He had 
done that! He and Bill and the boys! 
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They were vandals! Why, they hadn’t 
supposed that that old statue was so 
important. He remembered now that 
fleeting pang of regret which he had 
felt the night before when the boys 
had started to “decorate” ‘The Spirit 
of Westphalia.” He had been rather 
fond of it. He could remember some 
of the stories his grandfather had told 
him about the early days in West- 
phalia, which the statue symbolized— 
how the pioneers had built their first 
cabins where Lincoln Park now stood. 
Those pioneers had been fine men like 
Dad and Senator Racine. It seemed 
that such things as civic pride and re- 
spect for public property were con- 
sidered important by such men. 

It took Brad quite a while to think 
the whole affair through. What was 
to be done? Suddenly he started up, 
paper in hand. 

“T’m going over to Bill’s for a while, 
Mother,” Brad shouted as he darted 
out the front door. He was afraid to 
wait, lest Mother should say he could 
not go, and he just had to. He had to 
get the boys together and see what 
could be done. 

At first Bill just scoffed at the things 
in the paper, but when Brad pointed 
out that the city would not receive the 
money for the necessary improvements 
because of what the boys had done the 
night before, Bill sobered. 

“Jumpin’ grasshoppers! I didn’t 
think that old statue was any good,” he 
exclaimed. “I don’t see why they care 
about that. Just a lot of marble.” 

“Well—it’s like this,” Brad was sur- 

(Please turn to page 47) 
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A HARVEST PARTY 


ARVEST time is here! 
oldest things, 


By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


Put on your 


And fly to my house like a bird upon 


wings. 


There'll be games and fun and a 


welcome hearty, 
Come one! Come all! to my 
time party. 


OW THAT'S an invitation that 
would attract anybody, especially 
boys who do not like to dress up in party 


clothes. Decorate the house with corn- 
stalks and branches of autumn leaves. 
Nothing could be lovelier for harvest 
time! 

After all your guests have come, give 
each one a little basket or paper bag hold- 
ing six slips of paper. On each slip should 
be written the name of a fruit or vegetable 
such as cabbage, squash, pumpkin, lemon, 
orange, or cranberry. At the start each 
player's slips should bear the name of the 
same fruit or vegetable. When the signal 
to start the game is given, the guests must 
trade their slips, one at a time, until some 
player obtains another complete “set” of 
slips, all bearing the name of the same 
fruit or vegetable. The winner should re- 
ceive some little reward. 


OW FOR a guessing game that is 
something like the old-time observa- 

tion party. Get twelve paper bags, and in 
each bag put a fruit or a vegetable. Tie 
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harvest- 


up each bag. The bags are then placed 
on a table in an adjoining room, and the 
guests are allowed to come in one at a 
time. They are given three minutes in 
which to handle the bags and to guess 
what is in each. Mother or Elder Sister 
is right there with pencil and paper to 
write down the list and check the three- 
minute time limit. It is not easy to guess 
the objects in a short time, but whoever 
gets the list most nearly right gets a prize. 


OW FOR some real harvesting! 
Mother, I am sure, will want to 
spread an old sheet or some newspapers 
on the floor for this part of the entertain- 
ment. Then you can scatter on the floor 
equal quantities of corn and beans. The 
girls are to pick up the corn kernels and 
the boys the beans. Whoever can pick 
up the most by the time three minutes is 
called is the winner. Five points are taken 
from the score of any girls who has a bean 
among her corn kernels, and five points 
from the score of any boy who has a corn 
kernel among the beans. 
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OU WILL want to rest a bit next, so 
suppose you sit down and try these 
tongue twisters. 
Plenty of plump pumpkin pies please 
papa. 
Shirley sips soup silently and slowly. 
Selfish Sally serves spinach sparingly. 
Wistful Willie will wish wishes on a 
wishbone. 
Thaddeus is thankful, thrifty, and thriv- 
ing! 
‘Can you say them quickly ? 


ge YOU ever hear of a sounding 
squash? No? From cardboard cut 
a huge squash shape, and make a large, 
round hole in the center. Color the card- 
board squash yellow and hang it in a door- 
way. Back of it hang a bell.. Now stand 
off a few steps, and try to throw a small 
ball through the hole in the squash and 
make the bell ring. 


vo CAN have a lovely party table by 
using as centerpiece a squash that has 
been transformed into a coach. Circles of 
cardboard will make the wheels, a little 


Decorations by 
LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
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doll will be the driver, and paper mice 
harnessed with yellow ribbons will draw 
it. The squash may be lined with paraffin 
paper, and used to hold fruit or favors. 

You can easily make favors by wrapping 
several pieces or a stick of candy in yellow 
crepe paper, and fringing the ends of the 
paper. Decorate each roll with a pump- 
kin or mouse seal. You can make queer 
little eatable figures by bending clean 
fine wire into different shapes and on it 
stringing raisins, figs, and soft candies. 
Every one likes lollipops, and they make 
an attractive appearance if dressed in 
crepe paper and stood in a buttonmold. 
A horn of plenty also makes a good favor 
for a harvest party. Cut a piece of yellow 
crepe paper six by twelve inches. Then 
double it to form a six-inch square. Roll 
it into the shape of a cornucopia or horn, 
pasting it to hold the sides firmly. You 
can give it a pretty finish by lacing it up 
with narrow ribbons. Fill with candy. 

For refreshments serve nut-bread sand- 
wiches, iced cookies, and ice cream in cone 
shape sprinkled with toasted coconut to 
suggest haystacks. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CANARY 


By ANNE M. HALLADAY 


Wherein the ogre is explained—the girls have } 


company—and an invitation is written 


Chapter Three 


VEN though the three girls had combed 
Canary Cottage from end to end and had 
not yet found the key, they kept looking. 

Susan was close to tears. 

“Oh, what will ‘he-she-it’ say?” she wailed. 

Just trying to think what she could answer 
made Annie May unhappy, so she said instead, 
“It’s lunch time. Eating will make us all feel 
better.” 

Any change was welcome, so they went to the 
cupboard. Just to see three little boxes done up 
in yellow paper on the shelf had a cheering ef- 
fect. 

“You know the note said, ‘Look while you 
lunch.’ Maybe there’s a mystery about the key.” 
Joan was trying to know that everything would 
turn out all right. 

~“Let’s eat in the garden, 
May. 

They chose a spot near the birdbath where a 
bush sumac spread a circle of shade. Soon there 
was a rustling of wrappings. 


suggested Annie 
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With drawings by 
NELLE FARNAM 
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RYICOTTAGE 


“Mmmm! Sandwiches and cake!” 
Joan peeped first. 

“And orange lollipops!” Annie 
May waved hers aloft. 

Already, their lunches spread before 
them, the girls felt better. 

As they were starting to eat, a 
scratching sound along the wall made 


them look up. Above the stone wall 
they saw a dark head appear, then a 
little girl whom none of them knew 
sat looking towards Canary Cottage. 
She dangled her feet and gazed and 
gazed. 

“There’s a real chimney and a little 
porch,” she said out loud. 

“Let’s show her Canary Cottage,” 
said Annie May. 

“Do you suppose——” started Joan. 

“That ‘he-she-it’ would care?” An- 
nie May finished for her. “Well, the 
note said to use the cottage as though 
it were ours.” 

“Yes,” said Joan, “and if it were, we 


“Let’s show her Canary 
Cottage.” 
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would show it to her—oh, let’s!” 

They started for the wall. 

When the little girl saw them she 
started to go away but Susan called in 
her best company manner, ‘Won't 
you come in and see Canary Cottage?” 

Who could resist an invitation to 
see a fairy cottage? 

The little girl looked at them. Then 
as though they had stood the test, she 
slid down and landed with a little 
splash of gravel on the path. 

Soon the wonders of Canary Cottage 
made the four girls quite forget they 


had not known each other very long. 

Joan led the way as they showed 
their guest about. 

Then as they became better ac- 
quainted, Annie May spoke: “And 
now you must picnic with us.” 

There was no halting on the visitor’s 
part now, and lunch made them chatty. 

“Where do you live?” Annie May 
was curious. 

“Up the street,” answered the little 
girl. “My name is Marilyn. I’ve just 
moved to Beaumont. I’ve been here 
once before to look at the playhouse. 
Is it yours?” 

“No, we’re just invited for today,” 
answered Susan. 3 


“Note number four!” 
she squealed 
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Susan and Joan, who have been lifelong 
chums, take their new friend Annie May 
to see Canary Cottage, a tiny playhouse 
nearly hidden by shrubbery in the corner 
of a big estate. Although the girls have 
always admired Canary Cottage, they have 
never been inside it, for it has always been 
tightly closed and deserted, though the 
gardener man seems to take very good 
care of it. The three girls are perched 
atop the high stone wall that surrounds 
the estate when Joan discovers that the 
little windmill on the birdbath has fallen 
to the ground. Before the others know it, 
Susan has slipped down inside the wall 
and run to replace the windmill. Just as 
she turns away she sees a curtain in the 
cottage move. 

Like a flash the three girls are gone. 

“It must have been the gardener man,” 
said Annie May. But just then the gar- 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


dener man came down the street in his 
little basket cart. 

“Who, then,” exclaim the three girls, 
“was in Canary Cottage?” 

On Friday Susan receives a note invit- 
ing all three of the girls to spend Satur- 
day at Canary Cottage. The instructions 
were to use Canary Cottage as though it 
were their own, but they are not to try 
to find out who the mysterious person is 
that signs himself—or herself—The Cur- 
tain That Moved. 

The three friends find Canary Cottage 
all that they hoped it to be, although a bit 
dusty, so they spend the morning house 
cleaning. Joan writes a little note asking 
if they may take the curtains home next 
week for a ‘‘washing-machine wash.” But 
when Susan goes to put the note in the 
mailbox with the key, the key has disap- 
peared! 


Suddenly Marilyn put her finger to 
her lips to signal silence. 

“A chipmunk,” she whispered, “on 
the windmill.” 

But when they looked, Annie May 
gave a cry and jumped to her feet. 

“Look!” she called. “He’s eating 
the key!” 

But Mr. Chipmunk did not wait to 
be looked at. With a flick of his tail, 
he bounded down and across the grass. 
There was a flash of something bright 
as he disappeared under a low shrub. 
Susan pounced after that flash. 

“The key!” she shouted to the utter 
amazement of their little visitor. Susan 
shook it after the chipmunk. 
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“So you're the mysterious ogre who 
stole the key to the castle!” Then as 
Susan looked at it she laughed aloud. 
“Oh, the naughty thing. He’s eaten 
half my bracelet.” 

Sure enough, Chippy had been hay- 
ing a picnic all his own. The little 
circle of wire on which the squash 
seeds had been strung was half bare. 

Such a laugh as they all had now. 

They told Marilyn all about their 
morning’s scare. 

Then a whistle far up the street 
called their little guest away. 

“Thanks for my lovely time,” Mar- 
ilyn called before she dropped from 
sight over the wall. 
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“It was a lovely time,” said Annie 
May as they turned back to pick up the 
picnic scraps. “I like her, don’t you? 
I almost said, ‘Come again.’ ” 

Joan started to say, “Why didn’t 
you?” But she remained silent in- 
stead. They all were silent as a queer 
little feeling came over them. For a 
moment it had seemed as though Ca- 
nary Cottage did belong to them. Then 
in a flash they had all remembered. 
Perhaps this was the end of Canary 
Cottage for all of them. 

Annie May for lack of something to 
say looked at her wrist watch. It was 
five o'clock. Time for the three little 
Cinderellas to leave the party too. 

Joan gave her napkin a last shake 
to scatter its crumbs for the birds. 

Something fluttered from it to the 
ground and Annie May made a flying 
catch. 

“Note number four!” she squealed. 
“That’s why it said, ‘Look while you 
lunch.’ ” 

“Such a day!” gasped Susan as An- 
nie May read: 

I know you've had a busy day, 

With very little time for play, 

So come next week and have some 

fun, 

Now that your cleaning work is done. 

Next week sometime I'll mail a clew 

About the key to one of you. . 

“Oh, goody!” exclaimed Susan. 
“Now I don’t dread to go home; but 
how does ‘he-she-it’ know we’ve been 
cleaning?” 

“Whoever it is has radio ears and 
eyes, I guess,” said Joan. 

“I do wish we'd asked Marilyn to 
come back next week now,” said An- 
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nie May as they closed the little door. 
Susan dropped the key on top of the 
curtain note after adding: “Thank 
you. We'll bring our lunch next time. 
We had company. Was that right?” 
“Good-by, Canary Cottage,” they 
called from the wall. 


HE NEXT Tuesday it was Joan’s 
turn to call them into a huddle. 
She had been sweeping off the porch 
when the postman handed her a yellow 
envelope and a package. 
“From Canary Cottage,” she cried, 
almost forgetting to say thank you. 
The package held the Canary Cot- 
tage curtains in a dusty roll. 
Not long afterwards the three girls 
were perched on the edge of Joan's 
sandbox to hear the letter read: 


Dear Joan Allen: By all means 
wash the curtains. I am mailing them 


She whirled about just in 
time to hear the gate slam 
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to you so they can be clean by Satur- 
day. And do have company. Shar- 
ing fun always makes things jollier. 
I will leave the key 

Over a wall, under a tree, 

Hung in a place where an ogre 


might be. 
There’s some new furniture! 
Happy day! 
He-she-it. 


Joan gave a little squeal. 

“How do they know about our “he 
she-it’? It’s like magic!” 

“Some new furniture. We should 
have some dishes too,” said Annie 
May. ‘“There’s a dear yellow set down 
at Engle’s Store. I'll put in my dust- 
ing money to start.” 

She spread her hand to show five 
pennies. 

“I have some money that I was sav- 
ing for paper dolls,” said Joan, “but 
I'd much rather do this.” 


Of course it seemed as though Satur- 
day would never come. But it did, 
and Canary Cottage was scarcely 
awake before three humpty dumpties 
in Saturday prints fell from the wall 
with their dolls, their lunches, and a 
bundle of clean white curtains. 

“We're ‘over the wall,’” laughed 
Susan. “Now for ‘under a tree.’ 

“I never knew there were so many 
trees in this garden,” groaned Joan. 

“Where an ogre might be.’”” An- 
nie May started walking around the 
windmill. She walked with such an 
“T-know-what-I’m-doing” air that Joan 
and Susan fell into line. 

Suddenly Joan ran to the mill. There 
on the little ledge where Chippy had 
sat hung the key. 

“How did you know?” gasped Su- 
san, staring at Annie May. 

“I didn’t,” Annie May laughed, “but 
the first note we ever got said he was 
building a nest there, and we thought 
he was an ogre when he stole the key.” 


Susan’s stare turned to an admiring 
glance and they all mounted the little 
steps of the cottage. Joan’s hand trem- 
bled as she turned the key. Again 


' they stood silent on the doorsill. 


“Two brand-new chairs!” an- 
nounced Susan peeping over Joan’s 
shoulder. 

The girls wandered about with a 
“hunt-the-thimble” or “Christmas- 
stocking” feeling. 

Then Susan exclaimed from the 
kitchen again. 

“Look, a real electric stove, all 
hitched up!” 

Annie May and Joan almost got 
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stuck in the doorway trying to see. 
Susan was reading a card tied to its 
yellow enameled leg: 


Cocoa in the cupboard, just a bit from 
me; 

I like to think that you will have 

Something warm for tea. 


They opened the cupboard to peep 
at two glass jars, one filled with sugar, 
one with cocoa, with a bottle of milk 
between. 

“Even a pan to make it in,” whis- 
pered Annie May, “lovely ‘he-she-it!’ ” 

Against the pan stood a second card 
saying, “I hope you'll come every week 
as long as you wish. Please leave the 
key in the mailbox again.” 

“If we come as long as we wish, 
that'll be forever,” sighed Joan hap- 
pily. 

“Now, let’s hang the curtains so 
they won’t get mussed,” said Annie 
May, “it’s uncozy without them.” 

The first draped window made them 
exclaim with satisfaction. 

“Oh, I wish we had invited com- 
pany,” Joan exclaimed when the cur- 
tains were all hung. 

“Maybe Marilyn will come again,” 
said Annie May. “Let’s wait luncheon 
a while.” 

But although luncheon was late be- 
cause of their learning to work the new 
stove and making cocoa without a rec- 
ipe, Marilyn did not come. 

“Well,” Susan spoke thoughtfully, 
“let’s have a party next week. Let’s 
leave a note and invite ‘he-she-it.’ ” 

“Oh!” Joan felt as though they were 
about to ask their fairy godmother. 
“Won't they think we’re trying to find 
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out who ‘he-she-it’ is, if we do?” 

“They could send regrets,” said An- 
nie May. 

So they did write an invitation and 
left the matter for “he-she-it” to de- 
cide. Annie May did the writing this 
time, putting the proper R. S. V. P. in 
the corner and signing her name. With 
an excited little flurry of skirts she 
went to drop it in the mailbox. 

“No ogre today,” she called as she 
peeped down at the key. 

Then, like an echo to her voice, she 
heard running footsteps. 

She whirled about just in time to 
hear the hedge gate slam. 


Annie May slipped back through 
the door of Canary Cottage. She shut 
the door and backed against it with a 
suddenness that made Joan and Susan 
look up from packing their doll things. 

“What's the matter, Annie May?” 
Joan asked when she saw Annie May’s 
frightened look. ‘You act like you'd 
seen a goblin.” 

“T have—a kind of one,” Annie May 
half whispered. ‘‘I saw ‘he-she-it.’ It’s 
a lady, a pretty lady. She had on a 
blue dress and she ran out that gate. 
Oh, I hope she comes to our party!” 

“Let’s hurry home so she'll get the 
note and answer right away,” said 
Susan poking the last doll dress into 
her bag. 

Hurry they did, so fast that they al- 
most forgot to lock the door. 

As they walked home, once again 
the three girls were wondering about 
the same thing: 

“Will ‘he-she-it’ come to our party?” 

(To be continued) 
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By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR 


OR THOSE who have been on a farm at harvest time October 

always brings pleasant memories. It is thrilling to help gather 
the growing things that God gives us each year, and because every 
one is busy and jolly we remember the days spent in gathering 
the crops as some of the happiest we have ever known. 

The stamps that we are going to chat about this month take 
us back to the farm. Two of them—the ones from Germany 
and Hurngary—show harvest scenes in those countries. American 
boys and girls may be surprised to see no machines in the field 
to help with the German and Hungarian harvests. This is be- 
cause the farms in those countries are small, and many of the 
farmers do not have money to buy machines. The whole family, 
even the women and children, goes out to help reap the little crop. 

You can tell the stamp from Hungary by the words Magyar 
Kir. Posta; the one from Germany by the words Deutsches Reich. 
If you watch for these phrases on stamps that you cannot identify, 
you may find that some of the “unknowns” are either Hungarian 
or German stamps. 

More and more farmers in Europe, however, are buying 
modern machines, and their governments are glad to help 
them do so. The Italian government is proud of the fact 
that its farmers are learning to use new machines and are 
giving up old ways of farming. For that reason they re- 
cently issued the adhesive that is pictured on our stamp page 
this month. In the foreground a man is using a pair of 
oxen and an old-fashioned plow, while behind him we can 
see a modern tractor easily doing many times as much work 
as he and his oxen can do. 

The United States has issued only one regular postage 
stamp picturing a farm scene. This is the two-cent 
stamp of the Trans-Mississippi issue of 1898, which 
has a picture entitled “Farming in the West.” How- 
ever, two of our long parcel-post set of 1912-13 also 
have farm scenes: “Harvesting” on the seventy-five 
cent stamp and “Fruit Growing” on the dollar one. 
These last two stamps are scarcer than the first one, 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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TWO NAUTICAL DESKS 


with directions for making them 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


Ro CRAMPED quarters on board ship 
furniture is made that fits in odd cor- 
ners and is so built that every inch of space 
does double duty. When school starts and 
you want a desk of your very own, lack of 


space need not bother you. Just take a 
tip frem the sailor and make a hanging 
desk that can be folded up against the wall 
if necessary. 

The simplest desk of this type is merely 
a shelf hinged to the wall (figure 1). It 
can be made any convenient width, de- 
pending on where it is to be used. The 
pieces on which the hinges are screwed 
(A) should be of 1-inch material, while 
the shelf or desk itself may be made of 
packing-box boards. 

For a real nautical “kink’’ use knotted 
ropes of suitable size slipped through holes 
in each side of the desk, as shown. Rope 
loops, slipped over hooks screwed into the 
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end boards, hold the desk in place when it 
is folded up. When stained and waxed, 
the under side of the end boards (B) may 
be studded with rows of brass-headed 
tacks, just as any sailor's desk might be 
decorated. 

Ropes of different type may be used as 
supports for a similar desk for Sister's or 
Mother’s room. Sea-going things are in 
style just now for house furnishings as well 
as dresses and hats. 

Here are directions for making the hang- 
ing desk shown in figure 2. While most 
things are delivered to stores packed in 
cardboard cartons, wooden packing boxes 
are still widely used. I am sure your grocer 
will give you a well-made packing box 
about 2 feet long and 15 inches wide. If 
the box is deeper than you wish, mark to 
the desired depth all the way around—6 

(Please turn to page 50) 
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October Trees 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Mary Meyers (12 years) 
Webster City, lowa 


The sun shone bright on an October day 
As on a pile of leaves I lay. 

I raked them up and piled them high 
To make a bonfire by and by. 


I thought as I looked at the trees up there 

How they could keep warm with nothing 
to wear, 

While on the ground beneath me lay 

All their clothes of bright array. 


I felt quite sad when I burned the leaves 
To see all the bare and shivering trees; 
I knew it would be many a winter day 

Till they wore green dresses again in May. 


A Little Garden 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


By Mary ELLEN Huser (8 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


A little garden in Japan 
Has rocks and stones and trees, 
And when the wind is very high, 
The leaves dance in the trees. 


A little garden in Japan 
Is sometimes very small— 

But oh! the lovely things there are 

You cannot guess at all. 
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A Summer’s Night 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By Lucite M. HoGartH (10 years) 
Allandale, Ont., Canada 


One summer's night, in the dim starlight 
When the willows whisper a silvery 
song, 
When flowers under the moon so bright 
Nod the whole night long; 


A gallant knight, with armor bright, 
Came riding through hill and dale; 

With him his lady, like golden light 
Clad in a misty veil. 


In the summer's night, in the dim starlight 
When the willows gracefully sway, 

And flowers part for the gallant sight 
Of a knight and his lady gay. 


Happy School Days 


By VIOLA MAE GOCKE (9 years) 
Waco, Nebr. 


When the leaves turn red and yellow 
And the golden rods are blooming, 
Then we hear the children singing, 
For the school bell will soon be ringing. 


With our bright new dinner pails 
Filled with cake and apples red, 

Down the road we go singing, 
For the school bell now is ringing. 
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The Eagle 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE OLDER GROUP) 


By Marie GILBERT (14 years) 
Sacramento, Calif. 


A mighty king 

On a mountain high, 
His kingdom is 

The land and sky. 


The cliffs and plains 
He watches o’er. 

Through beckoning skies 
We see him soar.. 


The emblem of 
A mighty land, 

His wings of freedom 
A nation span. 


Through cloudless skies 
So pure and free 

His majestic form 
Means liberty. 


This tawny bird 
Is brave and strong: 
He will fight for the right 
When all is wrong. 


The Gentle Wind 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By Marjorie LEA RUSSELL (10 years) 
Stevensville, Mont. 


I like the gentle wind the best! 
The gentle wind is from the west: 
He is not strong or very bold; 

I often hear the stories he told. 


I like the gentle wind the best 
Because it comes from the west: 
I feel his breath upon my cheeks, 
He softly flaps my mother’s sheets. 


The Circus Clown 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Mary LINN (12 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


The circus clown is short and fat, 
With funny puffy clothes. 

He romps and plays with this and that. - 
What he’ll do next, who knows? 


He laughs and sings and cries some too, 
Oh! what a funny man, 

He'll do most anything for you— 
That is, now, if he can. 


He'll even jump a tiny rope 
Or walk a tiny wire, 

He'll play a tiny horn in hope 
That you will never tire. 


Oh! funny man, oh! funny clown, 
Pray tell me where you go. 

Your stunts are of such great renown, 
The people like them so! 


My Garden 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By JEAN E. VALENTINE (7 years) 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


In my little garden fair 

Are many flowers hiding there: 
Mostly bachelor buttons blue, 
But lots of other flowers too. 


When Father and I go for a walk, 
We always have a little talk: 

I tell him how my garden grows, 
With pansies and tulips all in rows. 


But best of all I think I like 

My dear WEE WIsDoM and my bike, 
Because WEE WIsDOM brings me cheer 
In each copy around the year. 
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Story Book Visions 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By E.sie WAHL (13 years) 
Clough, S. Dak. 


A lamb is kicking up his heels 
His little tail held high; 

He’s scampering off so hurriedly 
To dash across the sky. 


Oh, there’s a dragon chasing him, 
No wonder he did scurry. 

If one was chasing me, oh my! 
I'd have a cause to hurry. 


There’s a castle, oh, so fine, 
With towers, oh, so high; 

There’s many doors and windows, too, 
In my castle in the sky. 


A knight upon a gallant steed: 
With armor and with spear 
He rushes for the dragon 
And shows no sign of fear. 


The clouds upon a summer's day, 
An olden story book 

Is all you need to see them— 
My visions—if you look. 


Autumn 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Marcie LEE Ray (9 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


‘Tis autumn, ‘tis autumn! 

The leaves are ablaze, 

I stop from my play at their colors to gaze. 

There are pumpkins and apples and sweet 
yellow corn 

And frost on the ground in the bright 
early morn. 
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On these pages we print the contributions 
of WEE WIsDoM readers under fifteen years of 
age. Any child may write an original poem or 
story and mail it to us, accompanied by a note 
from one of his parents or teachers, stating that 
it is his own work. All material mailed to us 
is carefully read and judged, but we cannot 
return unused work. 

Three contributions are selected each month 
as the best work received and to each of the 
three authors is awarded a year’s free sub- 
scription to WEE WISDOM magazine. Each 
child whose work is published receives a guild 
membership card. Children may try again and 
again until they win a free subscription. 

December work must be at our office by the 
nineteenth of October, and January contribu- 
tions by the nineteenth of November. 

Last month we told you that we would have 
a mew game for you this month. Here it is: 
First, do you like the picture on the front cover? 
Does it tell you a story? Would you like to 
try to write the story so that other boys and 
girls will enjoy reading it? If so you can play 
the new game with us. Make your story just 
as interesting as you can. Write plainly, spell 
your words correctly, and punctuate carefully. 
Our judges will read all the stories, and we 
will publish the very best one in the December 
number of WEE WISDOM. You may use five 
hundred words in telling your story—THE 
EDITOR. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 19) 


but you will probably find them in the col- 
lections of most older collectors. 

Coming from all parts of the world, the 
stamps in our harvest collection bring us 
pictures of many strange crops. On some 
stamps we find views of sisal, sugar, cot- 
ton, and rubber plantations, while on 
others we find pictured luscious-looking 
bananas, oranges, and coconuts. Each of 
the coffee-growing countries of Central 
and South America is eager to tell the 
world it has the best coffee. Salvador ac- 
tually has “The Best Coffee” inscribed on 
one of her stamps in both English and 
Spanish, and Colombia has pictured one 
of her famous coffee plantations on the 
fourth stamp illustrated this month. 
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By Theodosia. Smith. 


DEDICATED TO JACK SHEFFER OLIVER 


October brings us happy days: 
The woods are cool and still; 

Upon the ground the nuts lie thick, 
And on the window sill 

A golden pumpkin sits in state 
And blinks big shining eyes— 

I think he smiles as if he knew 
About a gay surprise. 

For in the pantry cider sweet 
And juicy apples too, 

With sugared doughnuts, pile on pile, 
Are waiting there for—you! 
And groups of happy girls and boys! 


This night of all the year 


Can find a lot of jolly fun— 
s 
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6 ALLHALLOWS or All Saint's Day is 

celebrated at ‘summer’s end’ as the 
ancient Britons called it, and Allhallow 
Eve is our own beloved Halloween, when 
fairies, elves, and goblins are supposed to 
roam about helping us plan the future by 
signs and portents.” 

“That means telling fortunes, doesn’t it, 
Mother?” inquired Marjorie. 

Mrs. Miller nodded. ‘Of course no one 
believes that a curled apple peeling will 
really tell you how long it will be before 
you marry, but it’s lots of fun just the 


“Are we to plan for Gayle’s surprise 
party today?” asked Ann Beth eagerly. 

“Yes, indeed. That's why we are meet- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon,” answered 
Mrs. Miller. ‘Let's see, there will be you 
three girls and Gayle and Nancy and 
Jean 

“Just six—we'll use black glass dishes,” 
interrupted Daisy Dean, “with an orange 
crepe-paper tablecloth and napkins.” 

“Our refreshments will be orange and 
almost-black too,” Mrs. Miller informed 
them. “Ice cream in orange jack-o’- 
lanterns and dark fudge cake. Here is the 
recipe for the cake.” 


HALLOWEEN FUDGE CAKE 
cupful shortening 
114 cupfuls sugar 
2 eggs 
 Y, teaspoonful salt 
214, cupfuls cake flour 
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HALLOWEEN REFRESHMENTS 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1/, teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful milk 

Y/, cupful cocoa or 2 squares chocolate 
Y; cupful hot water 


Cream shortening and sugar thoroughly. Add 
the well-beaten egg yolks. Sift the flour be- 
fore measuring, then mix and sift flour, soda, 
baking powder, and salt together. To the sugar 
and shortening mixture add alternately the dry 
ingredients and the milk. Mix the cocoa and 
hot water to form a smooth paste and add to 
the cake batter. Fold beaten egg whites in 
last, and pour into two 8-inch greased cake 
pans. Bake 30 to 35 minutes in a moderate 


oven. 


Ann Beth creamed the shortening and 
sugar. Daisy Dean beat the eggs, and 
Marjorie measured and sifted the dry in- 
gredients. All three girls took turns at 
mixing the cake. 

“Use a piece of soft paper to grease the 
pan,” said Mrs. Miller. “Then cut a piece 
of waxed paper the exact size of the pan, 
lay it in the greased pan, and then turn it 
over. This oils the paper quickly.” 

“Here is the cake batter ready to pour.” 
Ann Beth carried the bowl to Mrs. Miller. 

“When cake mixtures are put into the 
pan, spread the batter higher around the 
sides. This leaves a hollow in the center. 
Then when the center of the cake rises 
the whole cake bakes more evenly,” Mrs. 
Miller told the girls. “While the cake 
bakes we will make our jack-o’-lanterns 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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THE OLD INCA OF THE 


A Tale of the Peruvian Indians 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


Most of the things we 


fear are imaginary. 
Like the Old Inca of 
the Mountain, they 


vanish when bravely 


faced 


Decorations by 


LOLA McCOLL 


UETZAL’S mother stood at the Then she turned to Quetzal, who was 
doorway of the little adobe hut sitting on the doorstep mending his 
far up in the Andes Mountains toy bow and arrow. 


and looked anxiously up at the sky. “You and Ayama will have to go 
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MOUNTAIN 


up the hill alone tonight to spread out 
the potatoes,” she said. “If you wait 
longer it will be dark before you have 
finished. No doubt your father has 
been delayed hunting for some lamb 
that has strayed away.” | 
Quetzal’s father was a shepherd, and 
all day long he wandered up and down 
the mountain slopes caring for his 
flock. The boy’s mother spent much 
of her time working in the little plot 
of ground beside the house, where 
corn and potatoes were raised to feed 


the family. 

After the potatoes were gathered in 
the fall they were taken up to the top 
of the steep hill that rose directly be- 
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hind the house and left there to 

be frozen. Quetzal’s father had 

dug a well near the top of the hill 

and built a broad shelf inside it 

just below the level of the water. 
Every day the potatoes were put there 
to soak so that they would become soft. 
At night they were taken out and 
spread on the ground to freeze. That 
made them softer still. 

Each evening for the past four days 
Quetzal and his sister Ayama had gone 
to help their father spread out the po- 
tatoes. This was to be the last time. 
Tomorrow the potatoes would be soft 
enough to be spread out on a smooth 
slab of rock and have the juice tram- 
pled out of them. Then they would 

be spread out in the sun 
to dry into hard flakes, 
called chuio. 


How good they would 
be then! It fairly made 
the boy’s mouth water to 
think of it. Sometimes his 
mother would soak the 
chuno and boil it with the 
vegetables. And some- 
times she would grind it 
to a flour in her stone 
bowl, and use it to make 
soup. There was nothing 
Quetzal was so fond of as 
steaming hot soup! 

“Come, Ayama,” he 
called to his little sister, 
who was busy making her- 
self a corncob doll. “We must go 


spread out the potatoes.” 
“Look out for the Old Inca of the 
Mountain!” their elder sister Tlaxca 
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They started down the 
steep path 


called to them. ‘Don’t let 
him get his hands on you!” 

“Hush!” said their mother. 
“Don’t listen to what she 
says. Those stories of the Old Inca 
are only stupid tales, made up by peo- 
ple who know no better. There is 
nothing on the hill that will harm 
you!” 

Quetzal squared his shoulders and 
took Ayama’s hand. “I’m not afraid!” 
he boasted. ‘Come, Ayama, I won't 


let him touch you!” 

So the two children started up the 
hill. It was really the top of a very 
high mountain, but Quetzal’s family 
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lived so close to the top that it seemed 
only a hill to them. Their pet llama, 
Tintli, started to follow the children, 
but they shooed her back. They would 
have liked to take her along, but they 
were afraid she would insist on sam- 
pling the potatoes. The little llama 
was as tame as a puppy, for she had 
been allowed to wander in and out of 
the adobe home ever since she was a 
tiny thing. Now she was large enough 
to carry a load of vegetables down to 
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the village on market day, and to bring 
the family’s purchases up the moun- 
tain on her back. But she still fol- 
lowed the children around whenever 
they would let her. 

Quetzal and Ayama had to walk 
along the trail single file, it was so 
narrow. Soon they reached the level 
bit of ground at the top. Quetzal 
looked toward the west and saw that 
already it was nearly sunset. 

“We must hurry,” he said, “or we 
shall not be able to get down the trail 
before dark.” 

So they set about scooping the 
soaked potatoes up out of the water 
and spreading them out’ on the flat 


rocks that had been placed there for 
that very purpose. How chilly the air 
was! The potatoes should freeze very 
well on such a night as this. It was 
even colder up there than down on the 
shelf where they lived. 
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When the children had finished 
spreading out the last handful of po- 
tatoes, Ayama looked up and saw that 
the sun was already out of sight. It 
was beginning to grow dark. 

“O-oh, Quetzal!” she cried. “What 
if we should meet the Old Inca of the 
Mountain on our way home?” 

“Sh!” Quetzal warned her. ‘Didn't 
you hear Mother say that it is only a 
foolish tale?” 

“But suppose it isn’t?”” Ayama hesi- 
tated. 

“Come,” said Quetzal. “I'll go first, 
and you follow right behind me.” 


O THEY started down the steep 

path. Soon it became so dark 
that to keep their way they had to run 
their hands along the side of the cliff 
that rose at the inside edge of 
the path. Suddenly Ayama 
heard a noise as if something 
were coming toward them 


around a curve in the path. 

“Oh, Quetzal!” she whispered. “I 
can hear the Old Inca.” 

“Nonsense,” answered Quetzal, try- 
ing not to show how frightened he 
was. “It’s only a rock rolling.” 
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But just then they heard the noise again, 
a soft padding, as if something were ap- 
proaching on ghostly feet. Ayama wanted 
to scream, but Quetzal put his hand over 
her mouth and pushed her flat against the 
side of the cliff. 

“Don’t move,” he whispered, ‘and per- 
haps he won't notice us, and will go by.” 

The soft, padding steps came closer and 
closer, and the children thought they could 
hear something breathing. Then they saw 
a faint, white object in the darkness. It 
was not going to pass. It was coming 
straight toward them! They shrank back 
till they were flattened against the wall 
as close as they could get. 

Quetzal felt something soft touch his 
hand. All at once he was no longer afraid, 
for he knew this was not the Old Inca. 
This was something warm and alive. 
Quetzal put out his hand boldly, and found 
himself touching the back of his own pet 
llama. 

“Ayama!” he cried. “It’s Tintli! It’s 
our own little llama!” 

His sister put out her hand, and she too 
felt the soft, warm fur. She was so re- 
lieved that she laughed out loud. She 
laughed again and again. 

“How stupid of us!” she cried. “We 
should have believed Mother when she 
told us that there are no bad things in 
the mountains. We should have known 
that the story of the Old Inca is only a 
foolish tale!” 

Slowly, with one hand twisted into the 
soft wool of the little llama and the other 
pressed against the side of the cliff to show 
her the way, Ayama started on down the 
path. 

Quetzal followed her. 

“Who would ever have believed,” he 
said, ‘‘that we should be such cowards 
as to be frightened by our own Tintli? 
when she had only come to welcome us 
and show us the way home!” 
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God’s Prophets 
LESSON Story 1, OCTOBER 6, 1935 


For the next three months our Sunday 
school lessons will give us stories of the 
prophets of Israel. 

In studying these lessons, the first thing 
we need to know is what a prophet is. If 
you look in your dictionary you will find 
three definitions of the word: 1. One who 
speaks for another, especially for a god. 
2. One inspired by God to speak in His 
name, especially in announcing future 
events. 3. One who prophesies, or fore- 
tells events. 

The second definition most nearly de- 
scribes the prophets of Israel. 

Our lesson story for today tells us of an 
event that the prophet Isaiah foretold. 
You will find his prophecy in Isaiah 53: 
1-7. 

To be worthy a prophet must keep his 
mind and heart pure and always do the 
thing that he believes to be right. A true 
prophet talks with God in much the same 
way that you talk with Mother and Father. 
You go to them when you are uncertain 
as to what is best for you to do, and the 
good prophet goes to his Heavenly Father 
for advice. 

Isaiah spoke often with God, not with 
his voice but with his mind. Then God 
gave Isaiah the great prophecy: He put 
the thought into Isaiah’s mind that at some 
future time He would send His own Son, 
Jesus Christ, to teach people to love one 
another and to love God. 

You may wonder why prophecies are 
valuable. Sometimes when people are go- 
ing through hard experiences, if they know 
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that after the hardships better times are 
to come, it makes the hard things easier 
to bear. 

We have within us something that is 


comparable to a prophet. The happy 
thoughts you think this minute foretell 
your happiness for the next minute, the 
next hour, the next day, and even the next 
year. Since by thinking happy thoughts 
we build happy lives, let us keep these 
words in mind this week: 

I fill my mind with sunny thoughts. 
They build happiness for me and for 


others. 
a 


The Story of Jeremiah 
LESSON SToRY 2, OCTOBER 13, 1935 


Our lesson story for today is about Jere- 
miah, another one of the grand old proph- 
ets of Israel. If you go to Sunday school 
today you may find your printed Bible text 
to be Jeremiah 38:7-13, or Jeremiah 26:8- 
15. These texts tell you a part of Jere- 
miah’s story, but one of the most interest- 
ing things about his life is found in Jere- 
miah 1:6, 10. 

Each in his turn, the old prophets fore- 
told almost the same things for Israel— 
that if they would follow God’s good law 
of honesty and fair play in all their deal- 
ings and be loving toward God and one 
another, they would be happy and pros- 
perous, but if they continued in evil ways 
unhappy experiences would come to them. 

You may wonder why God should need 
more than one prophet. Many prophets 
were necessary because people quickly for- 
get and grow careless. Isaiah spoke to the 
people of his day, but by the time Jeremiah 
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was born (almost two hundred years later) 
the Israelites had forgotten the lessons of 
Isaiah. So God chose Jeremiah to be His 
new prophet. Jeremiah said: “Ah, Lord 
Jehovah! behold, I know not how to speak; 
for I am a child. But Jehovah said... 
Say not, I am a child; for to whomsoever 
I shall send thee thou shalt go, and what- 
soever I shall command thee thou shalt 
speak .. . for I am with thee.” 

How strong and courageous Jeremiah 
must have felt when God said that He 
would be with him! Jeremiah could go 
before the people of Israel and say to them 
the things that God wanted him to say be- 
cause God would be with him. 

We too can say and do the things that 
’ we know in our heart to be right because 
God has said to us through His Son, “Lo, 
I am with you always.” Shall we keep 
the following thought in our mind this 
week: 

I can do the right thing because God is 


with me. 


Jeremiah Speaks 
LESSON SToRY 3, OCTOBER 20, 1935 


Five years have passed since God told 
Jeremiah that he should be a prophet and 


speak to the children of Israel. Jeremiah 
thought that it would be impossible for 
him to tell the people the things that God 
had put into his heart. But in our lesson 
story for today we find him standing in 
the gate of the temple at Jerusalem talking 
to the people. You will enjoy reading the 
text of the story. It is found in Jeremiah 

Jeremiah brought good tidings to the 
people. I can almost hear the glad ring 
in his voice as he shouted: “Thus saith 
Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, 
Amend your ways and your doings, and | 
will cause you to dwell in this place. . . . 
For if ye thoroughly amend your ways and 
your doings; if ye thoroughly execute jus- 
tice between a man and his neighbor; If 
ye oppress not the sojourner, the fatherless, 
and the widow, . . . then will I cause you 
to dwell in this place, in the land that I 
gave to your fathers from of old even for 
evermore.” 

To have a safe dwelling place meant a 
great deal to the Israelites who were a rov- 
ing people moving from place to place 
with their herds and flocks. For hundreds 
of years they had been slaves in Egypt, and 
even after they had been freed they did 
not feel safe in their homes because of the 


Jeremiah speaks 


to the king 
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warring tribes surrounding them in the 
land of Canaan. 

Then Jeremiah told them that they must 
not do evil work in the house of the Lord. 
There must have been a stern tone in his 
voice as he shouted: “Is this house, which 
is called by my name, become a den of 
robbers in your eyes!” He told them that 
God was not interested in the way they 
worshiped Him, but in the things they 
kept in their hearts. God said, through 
Jeremiah: ‘“Hearken unto my voice, and 
I will be your God, arid ye shall be my 
people.” 

Let us keep this thought in mind this 
week: 
My body is God’s temple, and I keep 


it holy. 


Jeremiah’s Words Are Proved True 
LEssON Story 4, OCTOBER 27, 1935 


In our last lesson story Jeremiah was 
standing in the gate of the temple in Je- 
rusalem telling the people of Israel of the 
many blessings that God would send them 
if they would obey His good law. Jere- 
miah also told them that if they continued 
to be disobedient and to make God’s house 
a den of thieves great grief and evil days 
would come to them. Jeremiah spoke tru- 
ly, because he spoke the thoughts that God 
put into his mind. But the people paid 
no attention to the things Jeremiah told 
them. Truly evil days did come upon them, 
for in our lesson story for today we find 
the Israelites a slave people in the hands 
of the Babylonians. 

Among the captives was a young boy 
named Daniel. Daniel remained true to 
God, and refused to drink the wine the 
king’s steward offered him. By being 


obedient to God’s law that he should eat 
pure food and drink nothing intoxicating 
Daniel kept his body strong and his mind 
clear. 

The King of the Babylonians carried 
away the silver vessels used by the Israel- 
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ites in their temple service. In our lesson : 
story for today (which you will find in 
Daniel 5:1, 11, 17, 25-28) Belshazzar, 
king of the Babylonians, is giving a ban- 
quet. The king and his guests are drunk. - 
In his drunken state Belshazzar orders his 
servants to bring the beautiful silver tem- 
ple cups so that he and his guests may 
drink wine from them. 

God had said that His temple must be 
kept sacred to His use. Belshazzar sees 
a hand writing words on the wall and is 
filled with fear. Daniel, who has kept his 
mind clear by refusing to drink the wine, 
is the only one who can read the message 
written on the wall. When the message is 
read Belshazzar finds that it prophesies 
his death because of his evil ways. 

Had the people of Israel listened to 
Jeremiah and mended their ways they 
would never have been led captives into 
Babylon. Had the Babylonians listened 
they would never have ruined God’s tem- 
ple and carried away the vessels. Had 
Belshazzar listened he would never have 
used the temple vessels at a drinking party. 
The lesson in this story for us is to listen 
and to obey. 

God directs me and I am obedient. 


Halloween Refreshments 
(Continued from page 25) 


out of these large oranges. Cut off about 
a fourth of the orange, leaving the stem 
end in the center on top.” 

“That makes it easy to scoop out the in- 
side pulp,” commented Daisy Dean. 

“Now comes the fun,” cried Marjorie: 
“cutting the funny faces.” 

“Won't they look grand when they are 
stuffed with ice cream?” Ann Beth cried. 

By the time the faces were cut the cake 
was out of the oven and it was time for 
the girls to run home. 

“Tl ice the cake for you,” said Mrs. 
Miller as she hurried them into their wraps. 
“We'll have a lovely party tomorrow.” 
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AUTUMN PARADE 
WORDS BY MARIAN PHELDS 
MUSIC BY MAY LAWRENCE 


1. Oh,who could be silent and so-ber, And who wouldn’t scramble and shout On the 
3. It’s won-der-ful out in Oc-to-ber,’Mid col-ors of ev - ‘ry shade; Then 
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GOO OD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


HUCK and Sally Sue shuffled hap- 
pily through the dry leaves. 

“Seems like we Boosters have better 
times than we ever did,’”’ said Chuck. 

“JT think I know the reason why,” of- 
fered Sally Sue. 

“I do too!” Chuck cried. 
of the Cheerfulness Elf.” 

“And the treasure hunt for happiness,” 
added Sally Sue. 

“Hurry up, you two!” Don called to 
them from the top of Briar Hill, where 
the Boosters were having a Halloween 
bonfire. “Every one’s here, and the 
Cheerfulness Elf is going to tell us a 
story.” 

Sally Sue and Chuck found their places 
in the circle around the fire. 

The Cheerfulness Elf cleared his throat. 

The Boosters breathed a happy sigh. 
They all loved the Cheerfulness EIf’s 
stories. 

“A million years or so ago when I was 
a small boy in Elfland,” the Cheerfulness 
Elf began, “every one in Elfland was sad. 
Nobody seemed to know any other way to 
be. They had never heard of smiling or 
laughing. One day the king called all the 
elves together. 

“‘T am going to give a prize,’ said he 
impressively, ‘to the one among you who 
can come here tomorrow night and tell me 
what is the greatest thing in the world.’ 

“The prize,’ the king went on, ‘will be 
the right to come and go among mortals 
as you please.’ 

“I wanted that prize more than any- 
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thing,” the Cheerfulness Elf continued, 
“but I had no idea what the greatest thing 
in the world might be. So, very down- 
hearted, I wandered off into the forest by 
myself. 

“Suddenly I heard a strange sound. I 
had never heard it before. I looked up, 
and there on a limb sat three funny little 
monkeys. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
I asked. 

““We are the three wise monkeys See 
No Evil, Hear No Evil, and Speak No 
Evil,’ they answered, ‘and if you'll do what 
we say, we will show you the greatest 
thing in the world.’ 

“I readily agreed. 

“ “Close your eyes quickly and then open 
them,’ said See No Evil. 

“I did as he said. 

“There in front of us was a little stream 
that gurgled and sang over rocks. The 
sun shone and the sky was bright blue. 
A ruby-breasted bird sat on a branch over 
the water. Such sweet sounds came from 
its throat as I had never heard before. 

“ “What is he doing?’ I asked. 

““He is singing,’ said Speak No Evil. 

“Just then a brown-cheeked boy came 
and sat on the bank of the brook and be- 
gan dabbling with his feet in the clear 
water. He munched an apple, and every 
now and then he glanced up with a smile 
at the ruby-breasted bird singing overhead. 
The brook gurgled and smiled in the sun, 
the boy smiled, and the monkeys smiled. 
“Suddenly a queer thing happened! I 
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felt the corners of my mouth turn up—for 
the first time in my life I was smiling too. 

““Now you know what the greatest 
thing in the world is,’ said Hear No Evil. 

“Yes,” I cried, still smiling, ‘but I 
don’t know its name, so how can I tell 
the king?’ 

““Just tell him it is happiness,’ said 
Speak No Evil. 

“And that,” finished the Cheerfulness 
Elf, “is how I won the prize; for happi- 
ness is the greatest thing in the world!” 


If you wish to join the Booster Club, 
just write to the secretary, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and she will send you an 
application blank. 


Jenny Lind has the true Booster Spirit. 
No good Booster will ever let angry words 


come between him and his friends. 

Dear Secretary: I 
was glad to get 
your nice letter. My 
friend and I have 
made up now, and 
I am doing all I 
can to help all my 
friends. 

I pray every day 
that I may say kind 
words to other peo- 

'e and make them 
appy. I felt so 
good not long ago when I told my friend I 
wanted to make up with her. She smiled one of 
the prettiest smiles I have ever seen her smile. 

I certainly do like to receive such nice letters 
from you, because they help me.—Jenny Lind 
Wilson. 


my guide, 


We like this letter from Elmer, Calvin, 
and Leon, and we want to thank them for 
their little song about WEE WispomM. We 
hope that their mother will write for them 
again or that they themselves will write. 

Dear Secretary: We are three little boys, and 
Mother is writing this letter for us. We al- 
ways watch the mail box closely for our WEE 
WiIspoM, and we love to have Mother read it 
to us over and over. We carried the last 
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te PRAYER of Faith's my friend, 
My helper from way down inside. 
To its dear words I'll e’er be true; 


Without it, oh, what could | do? 


(a Wee Wisdom reader) 


number to school, and our teacher thought it 
was fine. She wants us to save every one for 
the school. Here is a little song we sing. 


We love WEE WIspoM, we do, 
We love WEE WispoM, we do, we do. 
We love its stories, they teach us to be good. 
We love WEE WIspoM, we do! 
—Elmer, Calvin, and Leon Keener. 


Many of the Boosters have had to con- 
quer the dragon of hasty temper. We 
feel very sure that Ardith is going to win 
out. We should like to hear more about 
her plan for being a better Booster. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am afraid I am getting 
worse instead of better in my Booster activities. 
I have a quick temper, and I often fight with 
my sister. I like to tease her, and she doesn’t 
like to be teased. However, I haven’t given up 
hope of being a good Booster yet, and I have 
a plan by which I think I may help myself to 
be better. I am going to start on it right away, 
and if it helps me I will tell the Boosters about 
it in my next let- 
ter.—Ardith Dale 
Lever. 


Thomas _re- 
gards the Cheer- 
fulness Elf as a 
personal friend. 
He is going to 
enjoy WEE WiIs- 
DOM more next 
year than ever before because he is earning 
the money to pay for his own subscription. 

Dear Boosters: 1 was very glad when the 
letter came to my house saying that I was a 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 

For a long time I have been saving money 
in my bank to get my next year’s subscription 
for WEE WispoM. I thought I had enough, 
and then it seemed I saw the Cheerfulness Elf. 
He said, “No you haven’t. You've only seventy- 
four cents in that little bank of yours!” 

I was surprised, but the Cheerfulness Elf said 
I could earn the rest. I do not get much 
money. I earn it by helping my father and 
mother and a friend. 

May God bless and keep the members of 
the Good Words Booster Club.—Thoma: 
Brown. 


—Elizabeth Butler 
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We are printing Corinne’s letter because 
we like the little poem she wrote for us. 
We think it good advice for all Boosters. 

Dear Secretary: 1 wish to join the Good 
Words Booster Club, so please enter my name. 
I am sending you a poem that I wrote during 
last school term. 


I would wish for every one 
to like me; 

This is one good way: 

Being kind and loving 

On every sort of day. 

I would wish for every one 
to like me— 

I suppose that you do too. 

Let’s try making others happy— 

That’s the way to make your 
wish come true. 

—Corinne Olive Murray. 


Margaret’s letter makes us think of 
beautiful and sunshiny things. God has 
indeed put beauty all about us, and if we 
are always able to see this beauty, it makes 
the treasure of happiness very easy to find. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was very glad to get your 
lovely letter! The other day I was walking 
along the roadway, and I saw a small bee in a 
dandelion flower. He was a his tongue 
away down into the heart of the flower to get 
the nectar. I looked closely, and I saw all the 
little hairs on his back and legs. They were 
covered with bright yellow pollen. As I walked 
away I thought of all the beautiful things God 
has made for us. I hope all the Boosters find 
something that other people might not stop 
to look at, and see how interesting it is. 

Best wishes to all Boosters, and may they 
reach the land of love very soon.—Margaret 
Vaughan. 


Carl is right! Keeping the pledge is 
sometimes hard, but if we keep on trying 
with all our heart we are bound to succeed. 

Dear Boosters: Keeping the pledge is hard, 
but I keep on trying. Sometimes, just for fun, 
I feel like taking a road that leads to unhap- 
piness. The Boosters that follow the happiness 
road are a happy bunch to see. We could never 
find the treasure of happiness without the 
Cheerfulness Elf, our right thoughts, and help 
from our friends.—Carl Osborne. 
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We are printing Fern’s letter because 
it has a good suggestion for carrying 
on the Booster work in your own Booster 
club. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith and 
the Booster pledge are helping me to do good 
deeds at all times. In our club we have di- 
vided the members into three groups. They 
are Speak No Evil, Hear No Evil, and See 
No Evil. I am the head of the Hear No 
Evil group. I enjoy being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club.—Fern Alexan- 
der. 


October again! and the hills all red and 
gold and brown. No wonder elves and 
fairies are supposed to walk abroad in this 
magic time of year. We too love to tramp 
the hills and valleys while we store away 
pictures of radiant color for the winter 
months to come. 


SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Janice Le Duc (11 years), 1026 N. Front 
St., Marquette, Mich.; Arminta Eversole (10), 
Route 4, Lima, Ohio; Dorothy Veeder, Rail- 
road St., Fonda, N. Y.; Phyllis Harrison (12), 
Elimbah, Queensland, Australia; Mary Eliza- 
beth (13), Lola (15), and Ethel Louise Shull 
(9), Malta, Ill.; Evelyn and Elsie Wahl, Dia- 
mond S Ranch, Clough, S. Dak.; Mary Jeanette 
Lytle (11), 2351 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, 
Ind; Grace Robinson (10), Metamora, III. 


Table Blessing 
By ALBERTA MASTIN CARTER 


For health and food and loving care, 
For friends and blessings everywhere, 
Dear Father God, we thank Thee. 
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SURPRISE SAYS, “NUTS! 

ED CAN’T go!” Kegs called has to turn baby nurse when for two is 

to the gang waiting on the weeks we've planned to go nutting!” iny 

steps of the Roost. Chink sputtered. fs 
“Can’t go—what’s the idea?” Chink “Well, I guess he wouldn’t stay if 
was plainly disgusted. “Red told me he didn’t have to,” Coralee came to 

just last night after school that he had Red’s defense. She had spent the night § 

his feed sack ready and he was going at the Harrisons’ in order to get up § p, 
to bring one for me too.” early and help David’s mother fix the 

The Spartans’ plan to go walnut- lunch, so she did not know why Red § 4, 


hunting had been laid for the Saturday 
before, but a heavy rain had spoiled it. 
A disappointed gang had gathered at 
the Roost beside a roaring fire in the 
stove to eat the sandwiches and dough- 
nuts intended for hungry nut gatherers 
to eat in the open. The following 
Thursday the skies had cleared, and 
that night the first heavy frost of the 
season had sent the nuts pelting down 
among the brown leaves. Now it was 
Saturday again and a fine day for nut 
gathering. 

“Why can’t Red go, Kegs?” Andy 
asked as Kegs threw himself down on 
the steps to catch his breath after the 
run down the lane. 

“Because he has to stay at home with 
Carrots.” 

“Well, what do you think of that— 


had to stay at home, but she was sure 
he had a good reason. 

‘““What’s wrong that Red has to stay 
with Carrots, Kegs?” Andy asked 
calmly. 

“Well, Red’s mother got a telegram 
from her cousin that lives in Omaha. 
The cousin is coming to visit and 
Red’s mother has to meet her in town 
today. That’s why,” Kegs explained. 

The gang was silent. They could 
go without Red of course. But what 
would be the fun of going nutting 
without Red, when he had been the 
one that was most eager to go? 

Coralee looked down across the 
pasture where the baring branches of 
the sturdy walnut trees waved above 
the tops of the elms, box elders, and 
sycamores in the strip of timber along 
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the creek. If Coralee had been at home, 
Aunt Edith might have asked her to 
stay with Carrots instead of asking 
Red. 

“I know what we'll do,” Coralee an- 
nounced. “I'll stay with Carrots and 
you boys can go.” 

“Not after you got up early to help 
make the sandwiches for our lunch,” 
David said. “We'll have to figure out 
something else.” 

“But I won’t mind——” Coralee be- 
gan when Cousin Bob interrupted. 

“I have it, gang!” he shouted, jump- 
ing to his feet. “We'll take Surprise 
and the cart and Carrots!” 

“Oh, goody!” Coralee danced. 

“Tll get Mother to phone Red’s 
mother to ask if it will be all right.” 
David raced to the house. 

“And we'll get Surprise and 
the cart ready and meet you at 


the big road.” Kegs and Chink had 
already started down the lane. 

Andy and Cousin Bob and Coralee 
gathered up the lunch basket and the 
empty sacks. 

“Red’s mother says we can take Car- 
rots if we'll be careful,’ David an- 
nounced from the back porch. “Come 
on!” 

By the time the gang reached the 
big road they could see Red and Car- 
rots climbing through the pasture 
fence. 

“What’s keeping Chink and Kegs, 
I wonder?” Cousin Bob questioned. 

“Surprise is probably giving them 
another surprise,” Coralee answered. 

“The contrariness of that burro 
shouldn’t be much of a surprise to this 
gang after working with him all sum- 


Surprise jogged con- 

tentedly. the quarter 

mile to the walnut 
grove 
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mer,” Andy said. 

“Here they come now,” Red cried. 
“And Surprise is really giving us a 
surprise. He’s trotting right along 
like a good burro should.” 

“Let’s let Carrots ride in the cart. 
We can make better time that way,” 
Andy suggested. 

Carrots remembered the rides she 
had had on Surprise, so she made no 
protest when Red placed her upon a 
nest of clean sacks in the bottom of the 
old cart. Surprise jogged contentedly 
the quarter mile to the walnut grove. 
“The nuts are as thick as the dande- 
lions were in our garden 
last spring!” Chink called 
as he dropped to his knees 
and began shoveling nuts 
into his sack. 

“No, Chink, not that 
way,” Andy protested 
from the fence where he 
had stopped to tie Sur- 
prise while Red boosted 
Carrots over to Coralee. 
“Let’s hull them here.” 
“That'll take too long,” 
Chink objected. 

“No, it won't,” Andy 
answered. “They’re soft 
and the hulls will let go 
easily. Let’s gather ’em in 
piles and hull ’em while 
we rest.” 

For some time the gang worked 
with a will. 

“Let’s eat,” Kegs panted finally, as 
he dropped down on the soft grass 
beside his pile of nuts. ‘I’m starved.” 
“Don’t you ever think of anything 
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but eating?” Coralee wanted to know. 
“Even Carrots hasn’t asked for any- 
thing yet.” 

“Carrots hasn’t worked like I have 
either,” Kegs defended himself. 

“Let’s eat now, and then hull what 
nuts we have gathered while we rest,” 
Andy suggested. 

“You have a great idea of resting,” 
Red answered, “but I agree with any 
one who wants to eat.” 

“There isn’t any time of year pret- 
tier than October,” Coralee said as she 
shook the last crumbs of cake from 
her lap and lay back in the grass. 


“That’s the bluest sky 1 ever saw,” 
Cousin Bob said, ‘‘and just listen to 
that old crow. He makes me feel too 
lazy to work. I could go to sleep right 
here.” 


“Well, you’d better wake up and 
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now, | get busy,” Chink said as he pointed to 
any- | the western horizon. “Do you see that 
bank of clouds over there?” 


have 
“There isn’t any time of 

what year prettier than 

rest,” October.” 


saw, “Great grief, are we going to have 
‘en to [| more rain?” Cousin Bob grumbled as 
el too § he took one look at the sky. “We'll 
y right § have to hurry if we get these nuts 

hulled and reach home before the 


> and rain.” 
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“All hands on deck!” Andy shouted. 
“You smash ’em, Coralee, and I'll pick 
‘em up.” 

The busy gang made 
fast work of the piles of 
walnuts, but the clouds ad- 
vanced rapidly before a 
rising wind. 

“I’m cold.” Carrots 
shivered when the sudden- 
ly chilled wind struck her. 

“We'd better put what 
nuts we have in the sacks 
and start for home,” 
David said. “We won't 
have time to finish.” 

“We can remember 
where we left the rest and 
come back after school 
Monday,” Kegs added. 

“Let’s pile our sacks in 
the cart and let Carrots 
ride Surprise,” Cousin Bob 
said. 

could our beauti- 
ful summer day have 
turned to winter so soon?” 
Coralee mourned. 


“T hope this burro is in 
a hurry to get home,” Red 
said as he boosted Carrots 
onto Surprise’s back. 
“Come on, let’s go!” 

Surprise blinked first 
one eye and then the other. 
Red pulled on the halter. Surprise 
laid back his ears. 

“I know what that means,” Kegs 
groaned. “I’ve been seeing him do 
that all summer. He won't budge.” 
(Please turn to page 50) 
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THE WHITE SEED’S SECRET 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


A READ-ALOUD STORY 


66 ERE’S something for your dropped a fat, white seed into Jimmy’s 
garden, Jimmy.” Miss Letty hand. 
leaned over the picket fence and “Will it make flowers, Miss Letty?” 


NELLE FARNAM 
drew the pictures 


Miss Letty dropped a fat, white 
seed into Jimmy's hand 
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“*Yes—and 
something else too. 
Something that you 
wanted very badly 
last year.” 

“What?” 

Miss Letty’s face 
crinkled with 
smiles. 

“That’s the white 
seed’s secret. I'll 
let her tell you her- 
self.” Miss Letty 
always spoke of flowers and seeds as 
if they were people. 

“Where’s the best place to plant 
her?” Jimmy asked with a grin. 

Miss Letty studied Jimmy’s garden. 
“You'd better put her over there in 
the far corner, all by herself,” she said. 
“She needs plenty of room.” 

Jimmy started for the far corner on 
the run. “Thanks, Miss Letty,” he 
called back over his shoulder. 

He planted the seed in the soft, 
black earth just as Miss Letty had 
taught him to do. He poked a stick in 
the ground. “I'll put this stick right 
beside you, so I won’t forget where 
you are,” he said softly. 

Every day Jimmy ran to the garden 
to see if the seed had started to grow. 
Several days passed without a sign, 
then one warm, sunny morning he 
found a baby plant beside the stick. 

“I’m going to take good care of you, 
so you'll grow fast,” he told the baby 
plant. And because he did take good 
care of it, the baby plant grew and 
grew and grew. It did not grow up in 
the air like Jimmy’s other plants, but it 
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jack-o’-lantern 


made a big vine 
that crawled on the 
ground. Its leaves 
were as large as 
plates and its flow- 
ers looked like big 
yellowish lilies. 

Jimmy loved the 
big vine and the 
pretty flowers, but 
all the time he kept 
wondering what it 
was that the vine 
was going to give him. Something 
that he wanted, Miss Letty had said. 

“Be patient,” Miss Letty told him. 
“Some day soon you'll know, if your 
eyes are sharp.” 

“If my eyes are sharp,” Jimmy te- 
peated to himself as he looked at the 
vine several days later. He looked and 
looked, but he could not find a thing. 
He got down on his knees and looked 
under the leaves and there, sure 
enough, he found a tiny green ball— 
and he knew what that green ball was 
going to be! He jumped to his feet. 

“Oh, Miss Letty!” he called. “I 
know the white seed’s secret! She’s 
makin’ me a pumpkin for a jack-o’- 
lantern!” 

“I knew you'd find out, Jimmy. Ev- 
ery boy likes a vine that makes jack-o’- 
lanterns and pies.” 

“Pies? Will there be more than one 
pumpkin?” 

“As like as not.” 

When Halloween came, Jimmy had 
a fine pumpkin for a jack-o’-lantern 
and four big pumpkins for his mother 
to make into fat, brown pies. 
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A Birds’ Nest Puzzle 


By DORIS E. OLESON 


Horizontal 

. Color of a humming 
bird’s throat 

. Male fowl 

. Old style (abbr. printer's 
term) 

. Above 

. Cook in fat 

. Exist 

. Long-winged bird 

. Perform 

. Has being 

. A singing bird 

. A bird of prey 

. Meadow songster 

. A bird pictured on a coin 
. To take dinner 

. Part of a fish (plural) 

. Otherwise 

. Beside 

. Domestic fowl 

. Small parts 

. A night bird 

. To cause to go 

. Source of light 


ANSWER TO A LAD TO GUESS: 


. A diving bird 
. Upon 
. A musical syllable 
. Slate-colored bird 
. Southern State (abbr.) 
. In that place 
. Long-tailed bird 
. To produce designs on 
metal 
Vertical 
. Red-breasted bird 
. Makes use of 
. Sea bird 
. From 
. Large, black bird 


. Southern State (abbr.) 


. Poet who wrote a poem 
about a raven 

. Graceful long-necked 
swimmer 

. Articles of merchandise 

. What Noah built 

. Weight measure (abbr.) 

. Small birds whose tails 


LINCOLN. 


stick up 


. To break earth as with a 


spade 


. Long-legged blue water 


bird 


. Used to unlock things 

. A British finch 

. Like 

. Behold! 

. Fleet-footed animal 

. The bird family to which 


the goldfinch belongs 


. Pronoun of third person 
. A spot 
. A secondary school 


(abbr.) 


. Ordinary 
. Convent sisters 
. Members of the pigeon 


family 


. Grain of a cereal grass 
. Younger (abbr.) 

. Over (poetic form) 

. Exclamation 
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PROGRESS 
comes mext.... 


= If you are now in junior high 


school, and feel that you have out- 


grown the material in Wee Wisdom, 


you will find Progress just the maga- 


zine to take its place. 


= Every month in Progress you will 


find stories, articles, poetry, and humor. 


One thing that is very popular with 


Progress readers is the treasure-map- 


ping feature. When you find out about 


this, you will want to start making a 


treasure map for yourself right away. 


= We know that you will like Prog- 


ress, SO remember to order it when 


you feel that you have grown too big 


to continue reading Wee Wisdom. The 


price is the same—only $1 a year. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 


Unity SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


ALLOWEEN 
time is here and teachers are in need of 
poems, songs, stories, and games for Hal- 
loween programs. In this number of WEE 
WiIsDOoM you will find material to fit many 
of your needs. : 


= We suggest that you use the song “An 
Autumn Parade” in a program. The singers 
could be dressed in crepe-paper costumes to 
represent the various trees in autumn. ‘‘Hal- 
loween Surprise’ and ‘Miss October's 
Shawl” offer themselves for recitation. 


= If you are searching for games that are 
lively and different, you will find five in 
“A Harvest Party,” by Elsie Duncan Yale. 
By using a little ingenuity, most of the 
games can be played right in the classroom. 
Incidentally, the centerpiece that Miss Yale 
tells how to make would also be an attrac- 
tive feature for the classroom. 


= All teachers recognize the need of instill- 
ing into their pupils respect for public prop- 
erty and a feeling of civic pride. ‘Pioneers 
of Westphalia” takes up this problem in an 
interesting and pleasant way. For this rea- 
son you will want the October number on 
your reading table. 


s “The Old Inca of the Mountains’ deals 
with another interesting bit of psychology— 
fear of imaginary things. Active imagina- 
tions often need guidance and help in find- 
ing constructive outlets for their flights of 
fancy. All the material in WEE WiIsDoM 
is carefully chosen for its constructive im- 
plications. 


= The WEE Wispom Writers’ Guild en- 
courages children in another creative ac- 
tivity. They enjoy writing when the possi- 
bility of having their work published is of- 
fered as a reward, and competition encour- 
ages them to do their very best work. 


= Halloween is coming, so let WEE 
Wispom help make it a jolly time for 
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you and your class. 
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Pioneers of Westphalia 
(Continued from page 9) 


prised to find himself explaining. “Men 
like Senator Racine and my dad and the 
people at Washington think we should 
have something they call ‘civic pride.’ It’s 
something you feel about your city just 
like what you feel about your home—you 
know—you want it to look nice because it’s 
sort of part of you and you want people 
to like you.” 

“Yah——” Bill nodded. “I get you. 
We sorta messed up the plans for the 
whole city, didn’t we? But what we gon- 
na do now? We've already done it!” 

“Well, I thought * Bradley out- 
lined his plan. 

But Bill shook his head. “Say! We 
can’t do that! Why, we might get put in 
jail.” 

“Well, if we did, maybe it would show 
that we're willin’ to undergo hardships for 
our city just like those old pioneers did. 
You know, we could prove our love for 
Westphalia. We've got to prove that 
Westphalia has civic pride!” 


M® WELLS and his guest were still 
talking in the library when there 
was a timid knock on the door. He opened 
it to find the outer hali filled with boys 
of various heights and sizes. 

“Well, well, come in, boys. Glad to see 


USE THIS BLANK TO 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


you. Senator Racine, these are Bradley's 
friends. I have a feeling that they want 
to shake your hand.” 

But the boys hung back, waiting for 
Bradley, paper in hand, to explain. 

“We want to tell you about West- 
phalia’s civic pride,” Bradley began, try- 
ing awfully hard to look Senator Racine 
in the eye. “You see—we're the vandals.” 

“What!” Mr. Wells and Senator Racine 
shouted together. 

Bradley hurried on with his story, and 
the two men remained silent until it was 
finished. 

“So now you boys want to pay for hav- 
ing the statue repaired?” Senator Racine 
said quietly after a thoughtful pause. “‘It 
took quite a bit of courage to come here 
and tell us this, didn’t it?” 

“You bet!” Bill spoke up. “And we're 
even ready to go to—to jail if we have to. 
Westphalia’s pioneers didn’t all live long 
ago. 

Well,” Mr. Wells spoke up, “instead 
of going to jail, how would it be for you 
boys to start a ‘Pioneer Club’ to establish 
a spirit of civic pride in Westphalia’s 
young folks? You could read about the 
early pioneers and plan ways to improve 
the city.” 

“We might even suggest that the city 
build a clubhouse for you pioneers near 
the new baseball diamond,” Senator Ra- 
cine suggested with a twinkle in his eye. 


ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send me WEE WISDOM for one year. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 
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A PAGE TO COLOR 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


ACK FROST is painting leaves with care— 

But wait! he’s left some branches bare. 
So get your paints, red, orange, and brown, 
And tint bright leaves to flutter down. 
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By JOANNE DEE 


F YOU made the little knit sweater that 
was pictured in WEE WIsDOM last De- 
cember, this month you will enjoy making 
the bootees and cap that match the sweater. 
White yarn with pink or blue crochet 
cotton and narrow matching ribbon are 
the materials needed. Make a sample of 
your knitting to see how many stitches you 
knit per inch, and then measure your doll’s 
foot from heel to toe. Cast enough stitches 
on your knitting needle to equal the length 
of your doll’s foot. Using a plain knitting 
stitch, knit until your material is twice as 
long as it is wide, then cast off. 

Fold the knitting in the middle and 
sew up both ends with fine white thread, 
leaving the top open. Crochet a simple 
little edge around the top and run a ribbon 


BOOTEES AND 
BONNET FOR 


through the knitting as shown in the dia- 
gram. Slip the bootee on dolly’s foot, 
draw the ribbon tight, and tie it in a bow. 
Make the other bootee in just the same 
way. 

For the cap, measure from the crown 
of your doll’s head over her ear to her 
neck. Cast enough stitches on your needle 
to equal this measurement. Knit until the 
material is twice as long as it is wide, or 
until it is long enough to cover dolly’s 
head completely. When it is, cast off. 

Fold the knitting and whip it together 
across the top. See diagram. Crochet the 
same simple edge around the cap as you 
did on the bootees. Then tack ribbons 
in the corners of the cap for ties, and 
fasten a tiny bow on the point. 


BOOTEES 


fold 
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Two Nautical Desks 
(Continued from page 20) 


inches is about right—and saw the box 
in two on this line. Replace any boards 
having loose knots or broken edges with 
strong boards from another box. 

Following suggestions in figure 2, place 
the shelves and the partitions in the desk 
to suit your needs. Use thin box boards 
for this and nail them in place with wire 
brads. The front or drop lid is made of 
two or more carefully selected box boards 
just as long as the desk is wide. When 
laid edge to edge they should cover the 
front of the desk. Join together with 
three narrow cleats as shown at A in fig- 
ure 2. 

Now attach the lid to the desk with 
hinges. One half of each hinge is fas- 
tened to the under side of the bottom 
board. The bolt of the hinge being sunk 
flush with the edge of the bottom board 
as in figure 3. The other half of each 
hinge is screwed on the top part of the 
lid. It is kept at the proper height when 
open with two light chains or ropes as you 
prefer. These are secured to the desk and 
lid with small screw eyes. 

Sandpaper the entire desk very carefully 
inside and out, giving extra attention to the 
edges. It may now be painted or stained 
to match the woodwork or the furniture. 

Fasten it securely to an upright in the 
wall with screws through the inside cor- 
ners. 

A large blotter cut to fit makes a good 
surface to write on. Tack it in place with 
thumb screws. 

a 


Blanche’s Corner 
(Continued from page 41) 


“Come on, Surprise. Don’t you see 
that raincloud?” Coralee coaxed, but all 
she got from Surprise was another wink. 

“He looks as if he wanted to say some- 
thing,” Kegs grinned. 
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“If he said anything I expect it would 
be ‘Nuts!’ said David with a glance at 
the empty hulls. 

The Spartans laughed. 

“I almost wish I'd never received this 
surprise,” Kegs said disgustedly. 

“Push the cart a little, Andy,” Red sug. 
gested. “I'll keep a hand on Carrots.” 

Andy pushed. Surprise gave a jump, 
and started off on a trot. Red caught 
Carrots. 

“Catch him, Chink,” Kegs yelled, and 
ran down the road after Surprise as fast 
as his fat legs would carry him. 

Chink grabbed for the halter, but his 
foot struck a rut in the road that sent him 
sprawling. 

“Let him go,” Andy shouted. ‘‘At least 
he'll get our nuts home for us.” 

“Help me get Carrots up on my back, 
Coralee, and I'll carry her,’ Red cried. 
“You make a run for the Roost.” 

“T liked that,” Carrots said a few min- 
utes later, as Red dropped to his knees in 
front of the Roost to let her down. 

“That's one time the pleasure was all 
yours,” Red answered breathlessly. 

Surprise blinked innocently at the gang 
from his shelter under the shed just as 
the first drops of rain spattered the Roost. 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A Friendly Little Chat 


WITH THE EDITOR 


I wonder how many of you read my letters. Because 
I am not sure that all of you read them, when I have some- 
thing very important to say to you, I usually say it twice, 
once on this page and again on the guild pages. That is a 
good deal like the way Mother does when she wants you to 
get up in the morning, isn’t it? 
This time I am asking you to read the editor’s note on page 
23, and then, in your very best style, write us a story about 
the picture on the front cover. If your stories are good 
enough, we may ask you to do this each month. Should 
Of course you understand that the stories 
must be your own work. The best story will be published. 

We feel sure that all the girls who read WEE WispoM 
are enjoying “The Mystery of Canary Cottage.” Every one 
likes stories about pioneers, so of course both boys and girls 
will agree that “Pioneers of Westphalia” is a real story. In 
“A Harvest Party” Elsie Duncan Yale has given complete 
plans for an October party. All you have to do in order 
to have a good time is to follow her plans and invite your 


She usually calls twice. 


you like that? 


In November WEE WispoM there will be a story that 
all boys and girls who enjoy taking part in school plays will 
like—‘‘Finders Keepers,” by Gardner Hunting. 

Don’t forget to read my letter next month, for I have 
a very special announcement to make. I'd like to tell you 
about it now, but I have promised not to say a word until 
next month. 
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(Wee Wisdom Coes to School! 


As Miss Wade passed Bobby’s desk, she spied the fasci- 
nating cover of a brand-new magazine. “May I see this, 
Bobby?” she asked. 

“Yes, Miss Wade. It’s my Wee Wisdom. I get a copy 
of it every month,” Bobby proudly replied. 

“It looks interesting,’ declared the young teacher, as she 
picked up the magazine and took it along to her own desk. 

Three o’clock was the hour for the reading class. Miss 
Wade called the room to order and asked: “How many 
would like to have me read the class a story?” 

Every hand went up, and Bobby’s hand was a little 
higher than the rest when he saw that his teacher held in 
her hand his copy of Wee Wisdom. The children listened 
attentively to the story, and afterward Miss Wade allowed 
them to discuss it with her. Every one said it was a fine 
story, and begged for another. 

When Miss Wade returned the magazine to Bobby, she 
said: “This is the first time I have ever seen a copy of 
Wee Wisdom. | think it is a delightful magazine, and I 
am going to order a subscription and have it come to the 
school every month.” 


* Why not take your copy of Wee Wisdom to school 
and show it to your teacher? She may never have 
seen a copy, and like Bobby's teacher she may want 
to order a subscription. Tell her it costs only $1 a 
year. You will find an order blank on page 47 of 
this number. 
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